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WHY BE MORAL!?? 


UR question is notoriously ambiguous and sometimes rather 
disturbing. It poses what appears to be a reasonable demand 
for a reason. But the mere demand for a reason provides no as- 
surance that one is possible in principle, and, if it is not, any dif- 
ficulty which the question occasions is best dispelled by removing 
the confusions that prompt the question itself. So it is, I shall 
argue, with that sense of the question that is apt to be most disturb- 
ing to the moral theorist because it suggests a skepticism with re- 
spect to the foundations of moral theory. To remove any possible 
misapprehensions concerning my thesis, however, I shall begin by 
stating those senses of the question with respect to which this thesis 
is not being argued. I shall then attempt to state the precise 
sense of the question with which I am concerned, and I shall argue 
that in this sense the question is, appearances to the contrary not- 
withstanding, impossible. 

(1) I am not concerned with the silly question of why I ought 
to promote the good. That question answers itself. (2) The ques- 
tion I shall discuss is not the empirical question of what the causes 
are of the occurrence of the moral attitude. (3) The question is 
not the pragmatic question whether it is prudent or useful to be 
moral or to act in those ways commonly described with approval 
as moral, (4) I shall not discuss the familiar question of whether 
certain commonly accepted moral principles are morally justified. 
Such a question is not in general a skeptical attack against the foun- 
dations of morality ; at the worst, it is a demand for a moral justifi- 
cation of a particular moral code. (5) The question could be 
construed as a theoretical question that may arise when ordinary 
attempts to provide moral justifications fail or when intellectual 
curiosity arises.2 For what might be intended is a question having 
to do with the analysis of ethical terms in the light of which as- 
sured moral justifications of commonly accepted moral principles 


1 Read at the meeting of the American Philosophical Association, Pacific 
Division, University of California at Los Angeles, Dec. 30, 1947. 

2This is the question with which Plato is concerned in The Republic. 
Cf. A. E. Taylor’s discussion of this point in ‘‘The Right and the Good,’’ 
Mind, N.S., No. 48. 
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can be given. Such a question may be disturbing, for it is not 
easy to answer; but it poses a reasonable demand which any moral 
theorist, as theorist, sets out to satisfy. 

There is, however, a quite different sense of the question with 
which I am concerned. It is commonly assumed that there are 
values and ideals with respect to which there are moral obligations. 
Now there is a sense of ‘‘moral’’ in which one would be described 
as a moral being even though the particular values and ideals he 
selected, and with respect to which he assumed his obligations, were 
defective. In this sense of the term, the moral is opposed to the 
non-moral or amoral, and one would be described as an amoralist 
if he refused to accept any moral obligations at all, however these 
might be specified or defined. Within this wider meaning of the 
term ‘‘moral’’ we should then distinguish between the moral in 
the narrower sense of right or praiseworthy and the immoral. And 
within the immoral we distinguish between those cases in which a 
person recognizes what in fact are his duties but acts in a con- 
trary manner because of the superior strength of his inclinations 
and those cases in which a person acts in accordance with what, 
erroneously, he takes to be his duties. It follows that being moral 
in this wider sense is a necessary but not sufficient condition of 
being moral in the praiseworthy sense. What further conditions 
are necessary is a matter that has to do with the nature of the 
values and ideals selected. And whether or not agreement about 
these further matters is possible it will be well to agree upon a 
usage of ‘‘morality’’ (and hence of the cognate term ‘‘moral’’) 
in which we may speak of a morality of which we disapprove, be- 
cause of the values selected in the determining ideal, e.g., the 
morality of the Nietzschean superman. For we shall want to be 
able to contrast an attitude of devotion to ideals of which we do 
not approve with what in principle at least is possible, namely, an 
amoral attitude in which, to consider one illustration, the only con- 
cern felt is a concern with personal satisfactions and the only at- 
titude felt toward others is that of indifference except when they 
serve to promote or inhibit personal gratification. We can, there- 
fore, put the question I propose to consider as follows: Is there 
any reason that can be offered that would suffice to persuade one, 
who was not initially disposed to do so, to be consistent in his 
valuations by treating as values and dis-values without regard to 
the locus of their occurrence those things which in his own ex- 
perience he values and dis-values respectively. For to be moral 
in the wider sense of the term is to be consistent in one’s valua- 
tions by assuming or accepting some obligations and by taking 
something to be good or bad; it is to avoid the attitude that is ex- 
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pressed by saying ‘‘ What of it?’’ with respect to those matters in 
the experience of others about which we are concerned when they 
oceur in our own.’ 

Unless a commitment to this principle of consistency in valua- 
tion is given, the story of the costs and consequences of dishonesty, 
to take one case, serves only to demonstrate that dishonesty is pos- 
sible if it is not the general rule and painful if found out. Unless 
it is given, the argument of The Republic is gratuitous. For it is 
contended there that a man can not get away with injustice—he 
may escape the punishments usually imposed by his society, but he 
can not escape the costs which his soul must assume—but unless 
men are concerned with each other’s wants and satisfactions, the 
alleged torments of the soul do not follow. Why not an amoral 
Gyges who is wholly indifferent to the welfare of others except 
when it affects his own, smugly cheerful in the harmony of soul 
obtained by virtue of a clever imposition of constraints upon his 
desires and appetites—concerned with his future but satisfied in 
his indifference to the fortunes of others? Such a conception is, 
at any rate, logically possible. If we protest that such a being 
can not be happy, do we mean anything other than either (a) we 
morally disapprove, (b) no man is clever enough so to conceal his 
total amoralism, or (c) men, by nature, can not be cheerful in their 


injustice because of their essential morality—because they have 


some propensity to be consistent in their valuations? 

That we be consistent with respect to what are in fact the 
proper values and ideals in our valuations is assumed on any moral 
theory. Whether goodness be a natural or a non-natural property, 
it is repeatable and is to be prized for its own sake in whosesoever’s 
experience it may occur. No ethicist has, as far as I can see, ever 


8I do not intend the identification of the selfish with the amoral. The 
unprincipled emotionalism of the chief character in Chekhov’s short story The 
Darling serves to remind us that sympathy as a particular feeling or sentiment 
is not the sentiment of morality, for it may occur capriciously, or, as we 
sometimes say, without rhyme or reason. What is intended by ‘‘amoral’’ in 
this context is an attitude in which valuation is capricious or oriented by 
some capriciously accepted rule or principle. This may be the selfish rule 
that the values in question count only when they occur in my own experience; 
it may be the sentimental rule that the values in question must occur in the 
experience of one to whom I am emotionally attached, or it may be a rule as 
capricious as any you please. In any case, what will be evidenced in all,such 
cases is an attitude of indifference to values and dis-values except when they 
occur in arbitrarily or capriciously selected circumstances. For an amoralist 
will recognize that what he prizes in some special context occurs also outside 
this context; he will not moralize by arguing that the difference in context 
makes a moral difference since he will, as I have defined the term, dismiss all 
moral responsibility with a contemptuous ‘‘ What of it?’’ 
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maintained, in any analysis or description of ethical terms or in 
any statement of the criteria for their proper application, that the 
names of particular persons are relevant. If there is any reference 
to persons, it is to all persons or almost all persons (as in Hume’s 
case) or all persons of a certain type. Despite the enormous dif- 
ference between a Kantian universalism and a Nietzschean ethics 
of the superman, it would be a mistake to deny that Nietzsche was 
a moralist and that between you and me, provided that we are both 
heroic and aggressive members of the knightly community or both 
weak and submissive members of the supporting class of helots, 
there is nothing to-favor the one or the other with respect to the 
Nietzschean table of values and disvalues. And if a captious critic 
will protest that he will be consistent in his valuations, notwith- 
standing a total indifference to the misfortunes of others, provided 
that he defines values as those things which he prizes, we shall 
describe his view as an amoralism, since values, whatever else they 
may be, are repeatable in a way in which values, as construed by 
our critic, are not. 

For the moralist the question, as I have stated it, is disturbing. 
The moralist assumes that ethical terms have meaning and applica- 
tion ; his task is to explain something given for explanation. What 
is given is the datum of morality, that there are moral obligations— 
that, if anything is good, we ought to be consistent in prizing the 
kind of thing it is simply because it is good. To ask, now, for a 
reason for being consistent in one’s valuations is to ask for some- 
thing with which the moral theorist as theorist is not concerned; 
for it is to ask in effect why I should treat anything as good or bad 
and why I should accept any obligation whatsoever. And yet the 
question is disturbing, for in the absence of a satisfactory answer 
the moral theorist’s program would seem to be otiose and the moral 
claims which we make upon one another unreasonable. 

Clearly, a reason for our being consistent in our valuations can 
not be given in terms of logical consistency. Moral consistency is 
that consistency in action and attitude every breach of which at- 
tests to the logical possibility and consistency of a perverse moral 
inconsistency or amoralism. The principles of logic are doubly 
neutral toward ethics: they serve no more as criteria of moral 
validity than they do of truth, and in themselves they provide no 
more reason for adopting a moral consistency than for rejecting 
all consistency of action in a totally perverse, because totally indif- 
ferent, attitude to the fortunes and misfortunes of ourselves and 
others. 

The question of the relation between the logical and the moral 
has been revived by C. I. Lewis in his recent Paul Carus Lectures. 
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Lewis is concerned to repudiate the familiar view, according to 
which the rational is defined in terms of the principles of logical 
validity. On the contrary it is, according to Lewis, the converse 
relation that holds, and this is true where the rationality in ques- 
tion is that rationality that characterizes the moral attitude. 

To be rational, instead of foolish or perverse, means to be capable of 
constraint by prevision of some future good or ill; to be amenable to the con- 
sideration, ‘‘you will be sorry if you don’t,’’ or ‘‘if you do.’’ 

Rationality, in this sense, is not derivative from the logical: rather it is 
the other way about. The validity of reasoning turns upon, and can be sum- 
marized in terms of consistency. And consistency is, at bottom, nothing more 
than the adherence throughout to what we have accepted. . . . Thinking and 
discoursing are important and peculiarly human ways of acting. Insofar as 
our actions of this sort are affected with concern for what we may later think 


or wish to affirm, we attempt to be consistent or rational: and when we achieve 
this kind of self-accord, then we are logical.+ 


Whether we are concerned with the consistency of thinking or 
of acting—the former logical and the latter moral consistency—in 
each case we have that rationality that consists in ‘‘this same at- 
tempt to avoid any attitude . . . which later must be recanted or 
regretted.’’® Hence, 


The final and universal imperative, ‘‘Be consistent in valuation and in 
thought and action’’ . .. is one which is categorical. It requires no reason; 
being itself the expression of that which is the source of all reason; that in the 
absence of which there could be no reason of any sort or for anything.¢ 


Now I should agree that there is a use of the term ‘‘rational’’ 
in which a person who is indifferent to his future in his demands on 
the present is said to be irrational; and there is a use of ‘‘reasona- 
ble’’ in which a person who is morally inconsistent by disregarding 
completely these very things in the lives of others which he values 
in his own would be said to be unreasonable. ‘‘ Being reasonable’’ 
does often mean being morally consistent. But it would be well 
to note that the imperative ‘‘Be morally consistent’’ is categorical 
only on the proviso that the values and ideals selected are adequate, 
whatever the criteria and analysis of moral adequacy or validity 
may be; for we should be morally justified in refusing to say to a 
Nietzschean ‘‘Be morally consistent,’’ knowing the values he prizes 
and the ideal to which he subscribes. ‘‘Be moral!’’ is categorical 
only where ‘‘moral’’ is used in the common praiseworthy sense. 
But it is very doubtful that the rationality that consists in being 
morally principled can be assimilated with that rationality in 


4C. I. Lewis, An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation, Open Court, p. 
480. 


5 Ibid. 
6 Ibid., p. 481. 
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whose absence, as Lewis puts it, ‘‘there could be no reason of any 
sort or for anything.’’ 


(1) The contention that consistency of thought and of action 
are ‘‘at bottom’’ the same, namely, ‘‘the adherence throughout to 
what we have accepted’’ rests upon a confusion of two senses of 
‘‘consistency of thought.’’ In one sense consistency of thought 
is a practical consistency or consistency of thought—the mainte- 
nance, throughout a period of time, of the same attitude of asser- 
tion towards a given proposition.” In another sense, it consists in 
a logical relation between the propositions asserted, the absence 
of which is logical contradiction. In the logical sense it is just 
false to say that consistency is ‘‘at bottom nothing more than the 
adherence throughout to what we have accepted’’; one can be prac- 
tically inconsistent or inconstant when, for example, one changes 
one’s mind, and in this case there need be no logical inconsistency 
in any assertion actually made. It is this confusion that leads 
Lewis to assert that ‘‘if it were not that present valuing and doing 
may later be a matter of regret, then there would be no point and 
no imperative to consistency of any kind.’’ For supposing our 
concern with the future provided the only reason for being con- 
stant in our willing and doing, it would not follow that without 
that concern there would be no point to logical consistency. For 
the imperative ‘‘Be logically consistent,’’ all that is necessary is 
that a person be willing to say anything at all and this could be 
satisfied by one who is indifferent to the future or by one who is 
not rational in that sense in which ‘‘to be rational means to be 
capable of constraint by prevision of some future good or ill.’’ 
(2) But it is misleading, surely, to suggest that our concern for the 
future does provide us with a sufficient reason for being consistent 
in any sense. It might well be that in our concern for the future 
we will be inconstant in our willing and doing by abandoning just 
those courses of action that jeopardize our future. Indeed, con- 
sistency in the sense of constancy is not moral consistency at all. 
For even if in my concern for my future I avoid any attitude which 
I shall later recant, by a practical consistency or constancy of will- 
ing and doing, I could do this in the manner of an amoral Gyges 
who orders his appetites by circumspect application of constraints 
designed with a view to the future. What is required for moral 
consistency is that we be concerned with what will happen and is 
now happening to others, as we are with what affects us, whether 
in the present or in the future. In short, nothing less than a moral 
concern—a concern consistently applied to all loci of values—will 


7 The term ‘‘constancy’’ was suggested to me by Professor D. S. Mackay. 
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support the moral attitude; and if, as Lewis rightly urges that we 
do, we look within ourselves for the reasons that impel us to adopt 
the moral attitude, the only reason that can suffice is that which 
can not serve as a reason because it is the datum of the commitment 
to morality itself. 

There are those who would appeal to metaphysics at this point. 
But the mere appeal to an intelligence to see goodness and duty 
writ large in the nature of the real will not suffice. Indeed, nothing 
in this respect can be gained that has not already been conceded 
in the recognition of the truism that we ought to promote the good. 
A Gyges, however persuaded he may be to accept these demon- 
strations, will pay his intellectual respects but ignore his moral 
responsibilities unless he can be shown that the kind of life which 
he desires is impossible. But the metaphysical arguments designed 
to demonstrate such impossibility are highly precarious, and the 
empirical generalization, upon which the arguments for the prag- 
matic values of the adoption of the moral attitude must rest, pre- 
supposes conditions contrary to those given in the case of our 
hypothetical amoralist and hence are irrelevant to his special case. 
For if such a person were not concerned with others and hence with 
the ideal of a community of persons, it would not follow that he 
would suffer any slights and discomforts by viewing the misfor- 
tunes of others. For us, the inducement is genuine; we do want 
to participate in a community, and given such a concern, happi- 
ness, or well-being is not genuinely possible unless we take account 
of others in our evaluations. But this is not to say that being 
moral is useful; it serves, rather, as a reminder of our basic mo- 
rality and of the fact that we will not be able to ignore or expunge 
it in any attempt to realize any end. 

For a-thoroughly amoral intelligence, nothing in principle can 
serve as a reason for inducing him to accept any moral responsi- 
bilities. Metaphysical elaborations, logical arguments, empirical 
generalization and data and, finally, all moral discourse with its 
lavish, complex, and ingenious devices of persuasion are wholly in- 
adequate. No reasons are possible. To conclude, however, that 
the moral attitude, since it can not be supported by any reason, is 
unreasonable is to confuse the present case in which no reason in 
principle is possible with the familiar situation in which reasons, 
while possible, are not forthcoming. Indeed, the moral attitude 
requires no reason since it defines, implicitly, what it means to be 
reasonable in our attitude toward others. To be reasonable in 


8 This, indeed, is the contention of Lewis, but it requires no dubious 


identification of the morally rational with the logically rational to secure its 
acceptance. 
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one’s valuations entails being morally consistent, and it is simply 
to confuse the meanings of ‘‘reason’’ to suppose that the sense in 
which people are reasonable when they adopt the moral attitude 
is reducible to or analyzable in terms of those other senses of ‘‘rea- 
son’’ in which logical arguments, causes, purposes, etc., are com- 
monly said to provide reasons. Nothing short of the moral com- 
mitment can provide a ‘‘reason’’ for the commitment in question; 
no reason can be offered for being morally reasonable and none 
may reasonably be requested. 

How then shall we argue with one who challenges us to persuade 
him to adopt the moral attitude? We have, here, no theoretical 
issue, but a practical problem. He will not incur logical contradic- 
tion by resisting the effects of our discourse in the way in which 
this would occur in the case of one who disputed the principles 
of logic. And if his discourse is more than a clever intellectual 
game we shall take all the steps necessary to ensure us from harm. 
For this we have a reason that is sufficient, namely, a moral justifi- 
cation. 

But if a consistent amoralism is to be maintained, no moral 
attitude must be evidenced by the use of hortative language. As 
Lewis has rightly observed,® the amoralist can not solicit us to 
share his amoral attitude, for this will betray the so-called amor- 
alist’s concern for us; once he does this he has committed himself 
in practice to what he denies in theory. He must not moralize or 
apologize. Just as we need only provoke one who denies the prin- 
ciple of logic to an assertion in order to affect his persuasion, so 
we need only provoke the professing amoralist to express his con- 
cern for others in his concern to persuade us. And the fact is that 
we are social beings. We may fail in our duties and forget our 
moral commitments, but we will betray our persistent, even though 
interrupted, moralism in every attempt to rationalize to others our 
indifference to our obligations. Why then be moral? This is, 
appearances to the contrary notwithstanding, no theoretical ques- 
tion. For the practical problem it poses, we can offer no theoreti- 
cal compulsion, but only the datum of morality itself, a practical 
necessity, in the absence of which nothing else will or can do. 

A. I. MELDEN 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


9 Op. cit., p. 482. 
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BENEVOLENCE AND SELF-INTEREST 
I 


HE purpose of this paper is twofold. The principal aim is to 

withdraw the superficially plausible credentials of a common 
fallacy. The subordinate aim is to show that previous rejections 
of this fallacy have been either inconclusively stated or incon- 
sistently (though unwittingly) mixed with reassertions of it. The 
fallacy is common in the strongest sense of the term, for it both 
flourishes in lay speculation and appears as a part of carefully 
reasoned ethical systems. In its simplest form this fallacy states 
that benevolence is reducible, ultimately, to self-interest. 

In lay thinking this idea is usually the foundation or the out- 
come of a pessimistic view of human nature. In this form it is 
the frequent discovery of the undergraduate college student, who, 
looking for a simple solution of the problem of human motivation, 
begins to suspect that all such motivation is basically selfish. And 
indeed the approach of Thomas Hobbes is hardly an advance over 
this cynical position. A pessimistic view of human nature, how- 
ever, is not required in order to hold to some variants of this fallacy. 
For instance, we find Joseph Butler preaching a doctrine of ‘‘en- 
lightened’’ or ‘‘reasonable’’ self-love, as being equivalent to the 
motivation of conscience. 

The general form of the fallacy is present implicitly, even in 
the writings of men relatively removed from utilitarian influences. 
For instance, exhortations or recommendations for living the good 
life may appear in a form promising some profit to converts. The 
ambiguity of the commandment, ‘‘Do unto others as you would 
have them do unto you,’’ led Hobbes to suppose that here, at least, 
he could safely endorse Christian doctrine. For Hobbes the 
Golden Rule called for a contract of frank reciprocity. 

Since, however, it is the British utilitarians and their predeces- 
sors who most explicitly state the view that benevolence is re- 
ducible to self-interest, let us examine some of their statements. 

The tradition has its roots in the ethical egoism of Hobbes. 
The Leviathan has for its constant theme the belief that not only 
benevolence, but all human motivation, is rooted in self-interest. 
Hobbes’ views are notorious and need no documentation. What 
is surprising, however, is that those very philosophers who regarded 
themselves as most opposed to ethical egoism actually capitulate to 
its ultimate premise, differing from Hobbes only by defect of 
consistency. 

About the middle of the eighteenth century Joseph Butler be- 
gan to popularize, in his sermons, a view of human nature which 
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had been put forward by his predecessor Shaftesbury. According 
to this view there is no ultimate distinction between benevolence 
and self-interest, when the latter is properly ‘‘enlightened.’’ What 
is really being asserted, on closer inspection, is that while benevo- 
lence and self-interest (or self-love, as Butler calls it) are really 
separate ‘‘principles’’ in man, the superadding of man’s reflective 
capacities to the latter yields the same goal for them both. 


First, [says Butler] There is a natural principle of benevolence in man, which 
is in some degree to society what self-love is to the individual.1 


I must, however, remind you that though benevolence and self-love are differ- 
ent, though the former tends most directly to public good and the latter to 
private, yet they are so perfectly coincident, that the greatest satisfactions to 
ourselves depend upon our having benevolence in a due degree; and that self- 
love is one chief security of our right behaviour towards society.2 


It is enough to the present argument that desire of esteem from others, con- 
tempt and esteem of them... naturally lead us to regulate our behaviour 
in such a manner as will be of service to our fellow-creatures.3 


From a community of goal Butler slips almost imperceptibly to a 
community of identity. Elsewhere he again strongly suggests that 
the virtue of benevolence is exercised for the sake of the benefits 
which it will bring to its practicer: 


Every particular affection, even the love of our neighbour, is as really our 
own affection, as self-love; and the pleasure arising from its gratification is 
as much my own pleasure, as the pleasure self-love would have, from knowing 
I myself should be happy some time hence, would be my own pleasure. 


If there is ambiguity in Butler’s statements which allows some 
possibility of consistency (though the italicized parts of the second 
quotation seem to make this unlikely), David Hume is much more 
straightforward, and correspondingly more self-contradictory : 


. .. and the interest of each individual is, in general, so closely connected 
with that of the community, that those philosophers were excusable, who 
fancied that all our concern for the public might be resolved into a concern for 
our own happiness and preservation. ... 

But notwithstanding this frequent confusion of interests. ... We have 
found instances, in which private interest was separate from public; in which 
it was even contrary. ... Compelled by these instances, we must renounce 
the theory, which accounts for every moral sentiment by the principle of self- 
love.5 


1 Bishop Butler’s Three Sermons, ed. by T. B. Kilpatrick, Edinburgh, 
n.d., pp. 56-58; italics from the text. 

2 Op. cit., pp. 61-62; italics mine. 

3 Op. cit., pp. 65-66; italics mine. : 

4 Joseph Butler, Fifteen Sermons Preached at Rolls Church, ete., London, 
1836, pp. 191-192. 

5 David Hume, An Enquiry Concerning the Principles of Morals, LaSalle, 
Illinois, 1938, reprinted from the edition of 1777, pp. 53-54; italics mine. 
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If Hume were willing to let the matter rest with the simple 
assertion that other-regarding interests are primitive motives not 
derived from self-interest, he would, while not having disproved 
the adequacy of Hobbes’ assumption (the examples which he gives, 
and which I have omitted, are susceptible of egoistic interpreta- 
tion), at least be in the position of having proceeded from different 
postulates. Unfortunately this is not the case. Like Butler he 
wishes to show that there need be no conflict between self-regarding 
and other-regarding interests: 


Whatever contradiction may vulgarly be supposed between the selfish and 
social sentiments or dispositions, they are really no more opposite than selfish 
and ambitious, selfish and revengeful, selfish and vain.¢ 


Why is it more doubtful, that the enlarged virtues of humanity, generosity, 
beneficence [a term which Hume erroneously uses interchangeably with 
benevolence], are desirable with a view of happiness and self-interest, than 
the limited endowments of ingenuity and politeness? 7 


In the latter quotation Hume asks us to believe that the motive of 
benevolence is desirable for the sake of its value to ourselves. More 
explicitly he asserts that men do cultivate all the virtues for the 
sake of self-respect and public esteem: 


. . . the love of fame; which rules, with such uncontrolled authority, in all 
generous minds, and is often the grand object of all their designs and under- 
takings. ... This constant habit of surveying ourselves . . . begets, in noble 
natures, a certain reverence for themselves as well as others, which is the 
surest guardian of every virtue... . 

Our moral sentiment is itself a feeling chiefly of that nature, and our 
regard to a character with others seems to arise only from a care of pre- 
serving a character with ourselves.8 


That the virtues which are immediately useful or agreeable to the person 
possessed of them, are desirable in a view of self-interest, it would surely be 
superfluous to prove.® 


We find the latter theme stated compactly by John Gay: 


‘ Ambition is a Desire of being esteem’d. Hence a Desire of being thought an 
Object of Esteem, hence of being an Object of Esteem, hence of doing laudable, 
ie. useful Actions. Generosity and Benevolence are Species of it.1° 


6 Op. cit., p. 121; italics are Hume’s. 

7 Op. cit., p. 120. 

8 Op. cit., pp. 114-115. 

2 Op. cit., p. 119; italics are Hume’s. 

10 Preliminary Dissertation Concerning the Fundamental Principle and 
Immediate Criterion of Virtue, included in Archbishop William King’s An 
Essay on the Origin of Evil, Cambridge, 1731, p. xxvii; italics are Gay’s. 
This brief work is of considerable historical importance, since Hartley, in his 
preface to Observations on Man, acknowledges his indebtedness to Gay. And 
it is Hartley, rather than Hume, whom Bentham refers to in his An Introduc- 
tion to the Principles of Morals and Legislation. 
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The belief that public-spirited motives are ultimately con- 
ditioned by considerations of self-respect and the desirability of the 
public good as a means to private happiness are stated also by 
Mill: 


Its binding force [moral obligation], however, consists in the existence of a 
mass of feeling which must be broken through in order to do what violates 
our standard of right, and which, if we do nevertheless violate that standard, 
will probably have to be encountered afterwards in the form of remorse.11 


No reason can be given why the general happiness is desirable, except that 
each person, so far as he believes it to be attainable, desires his own happi- 
ness.12 


This feeling [that there should be a harmony between the feelings and aims 
of a man and those of his fellow-creatures] . . . does not present itself to 
their minds as a superstition of education, or a law despotically imposed by 
the power of society, but as an attribute which it would not be well for them 
to be without.13 


II 


These arguments may all be reduced to two principal forms. 
The first argument proceeds along these lines: ‘‘ Your interest is 
your interest. Whether you satisfy it by benefiting yourself or 
someone else, you are still satisfying your interest and therefore 
yourself. Hence all your actions are selfish, since they are bent on 
self-satisfaction.’’ 

This argument rests upon the assumption that the satisfaction 
of the self as interested, that is, as the subject of an interest, is the 
same as the satisfaction of the self as the object of an interest. It 
is true that whether I perform a benevolent act or an act of self- 
interest, it is an interest of mine which is satisfied. Yet these 
interests are different by virtue of the objects which they take, 
although they are alike in respect of the subject which entertains 
them. 

Let us take an example of an interest in a kind of value which 
does not have immediate moral connotations. If I am hungry, 
then I desire food. No one would confuse my interest in seeing 
hunger satisfied with the hunger itself. I could be very hungry 
and yet have no desire to satisfy the hunger. I might be in a post- 
operative condition where the taking of food would be fatal. Yet 
this sort of confusion, in the abstract, is what leads to the argument 
we are here criticizing, namely, that since all acts arise from my 
interest, my acts are all self-interested. 


11 John Stuart Mill, Utilitarianism, On Liberty, Representative Govern- 
ment, New York, 1910 (Everyman’s Library), p. 26. 

12 Op. cit., pp. 32-33. 

18 Op. cit., p. 31. 
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Briefly, what I am asserting here is a basic disposition on the 
part of all men to be interested in something, concerned with 
something. Let us reserve the term ‘‘interest’’ for this undif- 
ferentiated concern. There are two basic specifications of this in- 
terest: (1) that which aims at the satisfaction of personal needs, 
wants, ete., and (2) that which aims at the satisfaction of the needs 
and wants of other individuals. Let us call these two specifications 
desires. 

Two points should now be clear. (1) An attempted reduction 
of altruism to egoism, by pointing out that all interests are the 
interests of the same ego, is based upon a confusion of one type of 
what we have called desire with what we have called interest. 
(2) It is therefore necessary to classify desires not with respect 
to the individual who entertains the desires, but with respect to 
the individual (or individuals) whom the desire seeks to satisfy. 

The second type of argument which seeks to reduce benevolence 
to self-interest proceeds in this fashion: ‘‘The benevolent acts 
which you perform are acts done for the sake of either self-approval 
or the approval of some other person or persons.’’ Now, since at 
least some benevolent acts are done where the possibility of ap- 
proval lies only in the agent, we may eliminate public approval 
and deal only with self-approval. Let us then consider the possi- 
bility of acting in an apparently benevolent fashion for the sake 
of self-approval. 

At the outset it should be remarked that even when it is shown 
that the inevitable outcome of the benevolent act is self-approval, 
and moreover that the self-approval is always desirable, it does 
not necessarily follow that the act is committed for the sake of 
this particular desirable consequence of self-approval. If I scratch 
my back, red welts will inevitably appear. It is clearly false to 
argue that therefore I scratch my back in order that welts may 
appear. But let us suppose, for the moment, that the known in- 
evitable consequence of an act is always the thing for which the 
act is done, and that this is particularly true of benevolent acts. 
If so, then the desire which motivates the act is no longer benevo- 
lence, obviously, but self-interest. That is, if I act in order to 
satisfy a desire for self-approval, I plainly am acting out of self- 
interest, and not out of benevolence. Furthermore, there is a 
paradox concerning the self-approval attendant upon a benevolent 
act. The desire for self-approval, in so far as self-approval is an 
approval of motives, can not itself be a motive. For if it is a 
motive, then the desire for self-approval can never be fulfilled, 
since by the very terms of the argument under scrutiny, the motive 
which is approved is not a desire for self-approval, but benevolence. 
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To put it another way: self-approval arising from an act of benevo- 
lence can come only if the act is one whose motive is benevolence. 
The self-approval, in brief, can be obtained only when it is not 
sought. For, when it is sought, it then becomes the motive which 
replaces the motive of which it approves. But if the motive of 
which it approves be replaced by itself, it evaporates, for it may 
exist only if there is an unselfish motive of which it is the approval. 

There are two exceptions to this ruling that self-approval in 
order to be obtained must not be sought. It is possible for a man 
to act by reason of what is called a subconscious desire for self- 
approval. And a great many apparently benevolent acts un- 
doubtedly are of this sort. But notice that such a man can not 
advance the argument which we have been trying to refute, since, 
if he advances it, he is no longer unaware of this desire for self- 
approval. The other exception is the man who persists in approv- 
ing himself for performing an apparently benevolent act, though 
he recognizes that his act was motivated by a desire for self-ap- 
proval. This man is either irrational or dishonest. But unless 
we are prepared to admit that all men are always irrational or 
dishonest (or both) in the understanding of their own interests, 
we must grant that there is such a thing as benevolence, which is 
not reducible to egoism. The burden of proof is on him who 
claims that benevolence can be reduced to self-interest. His propo- 
sition is universal and affirmative. It is only required that we 
show one exception to this statement to destroy its universal 
validity. 


III 


It will be seen that the above remarks can be construed merely 
as an essay in definition, the point of the argument being to keep 
the meanings of two terms distinct from one another. The mean- 
ings which have been distinguished are by no means, however, 
to be understood as arbitrary impositions on the terms considered. 
They rely on the common usage of both ordinary language and 
precise philosophical discourse. The meaning of ‘‘benevolence’’ 
which has been distinguished in the foregoing discussion is one 
tacitly assumed by all who agree that it is a term used to indicate 
an admirable motive, when the admirability of the motive depends 
upon its being directed toward the good of someone other than 
the person who is motivated. The person who must most strongly 
insist upon this distinct meaning of benevolence is just that person 
who asserts that his benevolent acts are done for the sake of self- 
approval. 
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In conclusion, it is perfectly legitimate to employ the term 
“‘benevolence’’ for a certain kind of hypocrisy or ignorance, pro- 
vided this usage is made clear; but then we must use some other 
term for the truly distinct motive which takes for its end the wel- 
fare of other men. 


NATHANIEL LAWRENCE 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 





COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 
MR. RYNIN ON DEFINITIONS OF ‘‘VALUE’’ 


Mr. David Rynin, in a recent article,’ has set forth the form 
which he holds any definition of ‘‘value’’ must take if value judg- 
ments are to be objective in the sense of being publicly verifiable. 
He does not question whether value judgments are objective. He 
wishes so to define ‘‘value’’ that they must be objective. Value 
judgments might then be called objective—by definition. 

Mr. Rynin has carefully indicated the possibilities of this ap- 
proach to theory of value through illustrative use of a definition of 
‘‘value’’ which is of the sort that meets his requirements (viz., 
‘‘the familiar one which defines ‘value’ as what pleases most men 
most of the time’’—p. 287). However, I can not help wondering 
whether this procedure really would settle any genuinely axio- 
logical problems—problems, e.g., concerning the epistemological or 
ontological status of value, or ones directly calling for analysis of 
value concepts or aiming at settling practical disputes. I suggest 
that this procedure would skirt the important issues in theory of 
value. For these issues have to do with what value really is, and 
can not be settled by arbitrary verbal stipulations. 

This is not to deny that axiological problems are in a sense 
semantical, for I believe they are. An analysis of ‘‘good’’ can 
be stated in terms of a definition of ‘‘good’’—and the analytical 
problem can be phrased accordingly. But this does not reduce the 
analysis to a matter of verbal stipulation designed to achieve a 
predetermined end (e.g., the guarantee of objectivity). It simply 
recognizes the fact that the concept we are concerned with is ordi- 
narily expressed in certain words, and that a convenient and pub- 
licly testable way of getting at the concept is via verbal usage. 
But the axiologist is bound to the actual, common usage of the given 


1This Journal, Vol. XLV (1948), pp. 281-292. 


2In the following paragraphs, I shall concede to Mr. Rynin’s wish ‘‘to 
discuss the problem of the definition of ‘value,’ or value terms, in the context 
of value judgments in their genuinely declarative, cognitive aspect’’ (p. 281). 
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value terms, since he is concerned with value as it is actually pre- 
sented for inquiry, not as he should like to have it. 

Of course, the concept revealed in ordinary linguistic usage 
may be vague—i.e., the limits of the usage not clearly drawn; in 
which case the axiologist may legitimately attempt a clarification 
of the concept—a proposed sharpening of the signification of the 
given term, a stipulated restriction of the given verbal usage. 
However, this must not constitute a violation of established usage. 
Somehow, a core of usage must be determined (perhaps on the basis 
of confident applications of the given term) which itself must be 
retained even in the newly constructed signification. 

This brief remark touches on a point of philosophical method- 
ology which, of course, has wide technical ramifications. My direct 
concern has merely been to suggest that objectivity in value judg- 
ments can not be attained by definition. There are brief allusions 
to ‘‘ordinary discourse’’ and ‘‘prevailing value judgments’’ in 
the article mentioned (pp. 281, 287) which may indicate that Mr. 
Rynin intends that any acceptable definition should adhere to es- 
tablished usage; but if this is so, I believe it should be explicitly in- 
dicated in key statements of the proposed procedure (as in the 
italicized sentences on pages 285 and 287). As Mr. Rynin puts it, 
‘My aim has been to make possible objectivity in value judg- 
ments’’ (p. 290). It occurs to me that one might as well define 
‘‘evil’’ in such a way as to make impossible the reality of evil. 

J. E. LEDDEN 


Mount HOLYOKE COLLEGE 


REPLY TO A REVIEW 


In a previous issue of this JouRNAL,'’ Professor Willard Quine 
has published a review of my book on symbolic logic,? in which 
certain misreadings and differences of taste and style are played 
up as though they constitute arguments against the technical re- 
liability of the book. The review is written in a tone which, ordi- 
arily, would preclude a reply. But since the complexity of the 
material makes it difficult to see the answers to the criticisms unless 
one is familiar with the book, I shall briefly consider Quine’s ob- 
jections. 

First I should like to thank Mr. Quine for having drawn my 


attention to two minor oversights. In formulas (1-6, §38) on 


1 Vol. XLV (1948), p. 161. Pages quoted from this review will be indi- 
cated by the letters ‘*Qu.’’ : 

2H. Reichenbach, Elements of Symbolic Logic, New York, Macmillan, 
1947. 
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pp. 211-213 a circumflex is omitted on top of the subscripts of 
capital letters. The necessity of this circumflex is seen from the 
explanation given 6 lines above formula (1, §38). The circumflex 
is required in order to make substitutions possible for the letters 
‘<x’? and ‘‘y’’ not occurring as subscripts, while the subscript re- 
mains unchanged. Quine, who does not mention the simple 
remedy, writes in his review (Qu., p. 164): ‘‘the new notations 
introduced at this point play fast and loose with variables with a 
perversity which must be seen to be believed.’’ The catastrophe 
is averted by the addition of a circumflex. 

The other oversight concerns formula (17, §56), p. 335, the 
iota-operator of which should be replaced by an eta-operator (see 
page 265 of my book). This takes care of Quine’s criticism in 
which he points to the fact that a thing may have different names. 
Incidentally, the explanation of the function ‘‘»’’ given on the 
line following the formula should be corrected to the statement 
that ‘‘»’’ means ‘‘name’’; the formulation according to which 
‘*u’? means ‘‘name constructed by means of quotes’’ is incorrect. 
I should like to add that both formula (17, §56) and formulas 
(1-6, §38) are not referred to in any other place of the book and 
that the oversights have no bearing on any other issue presented. 

Second, I turn to matters of style and taste. Quine does not 
like my variable-quotes and calls a formulation like ‘‘the formula 
‘r’ contains free variables’’ a ‘‘lapse of rigor.’’ But it is an in- 
correct formulation only if ordinary quotes are assumed. In my 
explanation of variable-quotes on page 13 I introduce a rule ac- 
cording to which the range of substitutions admitted under the 
quotes depends on the prefixed word and the context. The sen- 
tence can therefore be translated into the sentence ‘‘the formula 
abbreviated by the letter ‘r’ contains free variables.”’ 

Quine calls my definition of a tautology on page 36 of my book 
‘* a slipshod ‘definition’ ’’ (Qu., p. 162). But since a formula 
containing free variables can be regarded as standing for the class 
of expressions resulting when the variables assume special values, 
it is correct to say that a tautology in the calculus of propositions 
is true whatever be the truth values of the elementary propositions 
of which it is composed (an extension of the definition for functions 
is given on page 130). 

The selection of material for a textbook is to some extent a 
matter of taste. I do not include in §10 a proof that ternary op- 
erations are reducible to binary ones, but merely state the fact. 
However, I regard it useful to give a proof that the operations of 
disjunction and conjunction do not have converses. Quine would 
like it the other way round, and, as a result, makes the remark: 
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‘*Portions of the exposition of logic have the air less of a system- 
atic text than of the random jottings of a note book.’”’ A criticism 
of this kind deserves no answer. 

Third, I wish to reply to some objections originating from care- 
less reading of my book. On page 256 I say that if a sentence con- 
tains a proper name, we can infer that there is a thing having that 
name. Quine argues (Qu., p. 164) this would mean ‘‘that objects, 
not merely abstract ones but hard individuals, can be created thus 
by a casual fiat regarding the classification of words.’’ Had he 
read the preceding page of my book, he would have seen that I 
allow for the use of the term ‘‘ proper name’’ only after it is known 
that there exists a corresponding object and distinguish between 
proper names and names, such as ‘‘Zeus.”’ 

In my definition of original nomological statements (p. 369) 
I use the term ‘‘individual,’’ restricting such statements to sen- 
tences that do not contain individual-signs and can not be written 
in a form containing such signs. Quine argues (Qu., p. 165) that 
the term ‘‘individual’’ is not defined. But the definition is given 
on page 266. I define an individual as something restricted to a 
limited space-time area, a physical connection of its parts not 
being necessary. The definition makes it clear that Quine’s ex- 
amples ‘‘solar,’’ ‘‘terrestrial,’’ etc., contain individual-signs in 
my sense, and that statements containing such terms are not origi- 
nal nomological statements. They can be derivative nomological 
statements. See §63 of my book, in which I deal with similar 
examples. 

A further part of my definition of ‘‘nomological’’ is the con- 
dition that the statement be demonstrably true. Quine argues 
that this definition would involve circularity if it presupposes the 
modality of possibility, which is later defined in terms of nomo- 
logical statements. The danger of circularity is explicitly recog- 
nized and dealt with on page 368 of my book. The phrase ‘‘demon- 
strable as true’’ refers to statements that have been demonstrated 
as true or will be demonstrated as true in the future. It therefore 
represents the extensional possibility defined- on pages 117-129 
and involves no circularity. 

There is one point in Quine’s review which concerns neither a 
triviality nor a misreading. Quine argues that the method for the 
derivation of tautologies in the higher calculus of functions from 
those of the simple calculus, which I have introduced under the 
name of ‘‘a-method,’’ goes beyond the functions of a mere definition 
inasmuch as it is indispensable for such derivations in my system. 
The method is based on the definition of a denotative terms by 
means of expressive terms, a method which is discussed at some 
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length on pages 319-320 of my book. This kind of definition, in 
fact, may be regarded as an extension of the formation rules of the 
language; a qualification, however, which does not impair the 
expediency and legitimacy of the method. 

In calling this extension a formation rule, I do not wish to say 
that it involves an ontology. In fact, I do not understand why 
Quine repeatedly speaks of my ontology, says that I am ‘‘no 
scrimper of universes,’’ and that ‘‘in its ontological aspect the 
treatment of quantification represents a step backward toward 
Principia Mathematica.’’ By a ‘‘step backward’’ Quine presum- 
ably means that I am not very much interested in the type of 
logical puritanism which he has been pursuing, and regards such 
questions as whether there are situations corresponding to sentences 
as questions concerning a facon de parler. I do not think that 
logic presupposes an ontology. Its so-called problems of being 
are translatable into problems of language. None the less I would 
regard it as a valuable contribution to logic if Quine’s attempts 
to show the higher calculus of functions dispensable were successful. 
The problem is mentioned by me on pages 283-284. But until 
that proof is given, we can not help using functions as arguments. 

Let me conclude this reply with a reference to Quine’s remark 
about my analysis of conversational language (Qu., p. 166) : ‘‘Good 
use is made of logic here, but only as an aid to understanding the 
essential functions of actual linguistic forms.’’ If any further 
evidence is needed to document the spirit in which Quine’s re- 
view is written, it is given by the word ‘‘only.”’’ 


Hans REICHENBACH. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 


Los ANGELES 





BOOK REVIEW 


Meaning and Necessity. A Study in Semantics and Modal Logic. 
RupotPH CarnaP. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. 
1947. viiit+ 210 pp. $5.00. 


The problem of this book belongs to what is sometimes called 
philosophical grammar, and is concerned with working out a 
method, believed to be new by the author, for analyzing the 
cognitive meaning of language. This method, labelled the method 
of extension and intension, proposes to regard linguistic expres- 
sions not as names of entities whether these be concrete or abstract, 
but as ‘‘possessing’’ two dimensions of:meaning called respectively 
the extensions and the intensions of the expressions. The dis- 
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tinction between the method of the name relation and Professor 
Carnap’s is somewhat subtle. According to the first method, an 
expression like ‘mortal’ is ambiguous, for it may be taken to name 
the class of individuals that constitutes the extension of the word 
or the property of mortality connoted by it; in consequence, a 
language employing this method but constructed so as to avoid 
the ambiguity must contain a name for an extension and another 
name for the corresponding intension. With Carnap’s method of 
analysis such a duplication of names is unnecessary, and the single 
expression ‘mortal’ suffices for referring to both its extension and 
intension. Carnap therefore claims greater clarity, simplicity, and . 
economy for his method over what he thinks is the more customary 
one; and he also maintains that his procedure prevents the occur- 
rence of an embarrassing antinomy that arises when the method of 
the name relation is employed without important reservations. 
(The antinomy typically occurs in contexts in which modal terms 
are used, and is illustrated by the following example constructed 
by Quine. Assume that 9 is necessarily greater than 7, and also 
that the number of planets is identically equal to 9. If now the 
commonly accepted principle of substitutivity is accepted, accord- 
ing to which two expressions naming the same entity may replace 
one another in any context, and since the expressions ‘the number 
of planets’ and ‘9’ are by hypothesis the names of the same entity, 
it follows that the number of planets is necessarily greater than 7 
—clearly a false conclusion, though the premises are both true. 
Several ways have been proposed for disposing of this difficulty 
within the framework of the method of the name relation, and 
they are examined by Carnap; but all of them either lead to 
linguistic complications or involve severe restrictions. upon com- 
monly accepted rules of inference. On the other hand, the an- 
tinomy can not be constructed with Carnap’s method. For since 
on his analysis the two expressions mentioned are not the names 
of anything—and a fortiori not the names of the same entity—and 
since their intensions are not identical, the first can not be substi- 
tuted for the second in the initial premise to yield the undesired 
conclusion. ) 

It is perhaps open to doubt whether Carnap’s proposed method 
is as novel as he believes it to be—older treatises on logic and even 
some textbooks suggest views not unlike his, and recently Pro- 
fessor C. I. Lewis has independently given an account of the modes 
of meaning of linguistic expressions resembling Carnap’s; but 
however this may be, the present reviewer is unfamiliar with any 
formulation of the method which is worked out with such pains- 
taking completeness and precise attention to fine points as in the 
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present book. The details of Carnap’s construction are in conse- 
quence technical and involved, and can not be summarized with 
profit in this place. However, the central idea of his procedure 
and some of the topics he discusses which are of general interest 
can be briefly indicated. Two expressions, e.g., ‘man’ and ‘feather- 
less biped’, which are factually equivalent (i.e., if the statement 
‘An individual is a man if and only if it is a featherless biped’ is 
true factually or empirically) are said to have the same extension; 
while two expressions, e.g., ‘man’ and ‘rational animal’, which are 
logically equivalent (i.e., if the statement ‘An individual is a man 
if and only if it is a rational animal’ is true on the basis of the 
meaning or semantic rules of the expressions) possess the same in- 
tension. Two expressions may thus have identical extensions with- 
out possessing identical intensions; and, accordingly, rules are 
needed which formulate the conditions under which expressions 
may be interchanged with one another. Carnap supplies such 
rules. He also specifies very carefully what sort of ‘‘entities’’ are 
to be taken for the extensions and intensions of various types of 
expressions ; for example, the entities for predicates are classes and 
properties respectively, for sentences they are truth-values and 
propositions, for individual expressions such as proper names and 
definite descriptions they are individuals and individual concepts. 
Moreover, Carnap defines a stronger relation between expressions 
than logical equivalence, a relation intended to explicate what is 
commonly understood by ‘‘synonymity’’ or ‘‘identical intensional 
structure’’—the definition is quite similar to Lewis’s account of 
equivalence in analytic meaning, though Carnap arrived at it 
independently ; and with its help he offers resolutions of Moore’s 
paradox of analysis and of difficulties connected with the analysis 
of so-called ‘‘belief-statements’’ (statements of the form ‘John be- 
lieves that D’). An interesting chapter is devoted to showing how, 
instead of explicitly assuming two sorts of entities corresponding to 
the extensions and intensions of expressions, it is possible to con- 
struct a language of semantic analysis which refers only to a single 
‘‘neutral entity’’ in each case, in consequence of which the custom- 
ary distinction between extension and intension turns out to be 
one merely between two ways of speaking. Furthermore, Carnap 
examines the question whether it is possible to develop a meta- 
language for purposes of semantical analysis which is extensional 
in character (i.e., in which any expression is interchangeable with 
any other with which it is factually equivalent), and he outlines 
a tentative answer in the affirmative. And finally, some attention 
is given to languages containing modal expressions (e.g., ‘neces- 
sary’, ‘possible’, ‘contingent’) ; Carnap proposes interpretations of 
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such expressions in terms of distinctions already introduced in his 
method of extension and intension, and shows how it is possible to 
employ without contradiction or paradox the customary apparatus 
of logical quantification theory in modal languages. 

As far as the present reviewer has been able to judge, Carnap 
successfully resolves with his method the problems he set out to 
solve, and establishes his claim that distinctions and analyses made 
on the basis of other methods can be translated into his own terms 
without loss of content. On the other hand, it is not easy to decide 
whether his method is indeed simpler and more economical than 
the alternatives he discusses. It is true that he can avoid the 
duplication of names for extensions and intensions; but it is not 
clear that the duplication is not reintroduced in the metalanguage 
in which the analysis of meaning is formulated. For the distinc- 
tion between factual and logical equivalence of expressions cer- 
tainly does occur in the metalanguage, and with their help the 
terms ‘extension’ and ‘intension’ can be defined ; presumably, then, 
these latter terms could be taken as primitive or undefined, and 
the two kinds of equivalence defined with their help—neither pro- 
cedure seems inherently more simple than the other. Moreover, 
in his construction of a metalanguage in which only a single entity 
is required for each type of expression instead of the customary 
set of two entities, Carnap notes that within such a metalanguage 
a predicate like ‘Human’ ‘‘stand[s] both for the property as its © 
intension and for the class as its extension’’ (incidentally, he em- 
ploys in this context the language of the method of the name re- 
lation), and also observes that the ‘‘neutrality’’ of the word is not 
quite symmetrical, since a predicate ‘‘stands primarily for its in- 
tension’’ (p. 157). And it is noteworthy that in order to express 
specifically semantical distinctions in this neutral metalanguage, 
Carnap finds it necessary to employ not only the customary relation 
of designation holding between expressions and what they repre- 
sent, but also a new relation (not defined in the present book) of 
logical designation. To this reader, therefore, it is an open question 
to what extent Carnap’s method achieves greater technical sim- 
plicity than its rivals. 

Apart from its technical interest, the book contains much sug- 
gestive material on more general philosophical problems, particu- 
larly on the nominalist-realist controversy. Carnap believes that 
the traditional debate on the reality of universals is over a pseudo- 
question, and that no ontological commitments of any sort are made 
when one adopts a language which appears to mention such things 
as classes and properties (as distinct from predicates) or truth- 
values and propositions (as distinct from sentences). Although 
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he does not hesitate to refer to such entities as properties and 
propositions, he does not believe he is guilty of hypostatization, 
since ‘‘hypostatization or substantialization or reification consists 
in mistaking as things entities which are not things’’ (p. 22). As 
Carnap views the matter, the construction of a language is pri- 
marily an engineering problem, the decision to use expressions re- 
ferring to entities such as propositions being a practical one, to be 
justified by the suitability of the linguistic instrument for definite 
scientific tasks. 

Yet notwithstanding these disclaimers, there is much in the book 
to puzzle the reader, and to lead him to suspect that Carnap now 
occupies the positions reached by some of the American realists in 
1912. Thus, after defining the phrases ‘having the same extension’ 
and ‘having the same intension’ Carnap notes that in order to speak 
about extensions and intensions themselves ‘‘we have to look for 
entities, or at least for phrases apparently referring to entities’’ 
which can be assigned to expressions in accordance with those defi- 
nitions (p. 23, italics not in text) ; and he eventually decides that 
classes and properties are the appropriate entities to be assigned 
to predicates. He also explains that propositions, the intensions 
of sentences, are non-linguistic, non-mental, objective entities, which 
‘‘may or may not be exemplified in nature’’ (p. 27) ; but he pres- 
ently adds that if anyone has doubts as to ‘‘whether there are any 
nonmental and extra-linguistic entities’’ fulfilling certain specified 
conditions, then such a person ‘‘may take as propositions certain 
linguistic entities which do so’’ (p. 32). None the less, Carnap 
himself identifies facts with contingently true propositions having 
a certain degree of specificity; but in contrast with Russell, who 
takes false propositions to be something mental or physiological, 
he assumes them to be complex objective entities whose ‘‘ ultimate 
components’’ are exemplified in nature (p. 30). Again, Carnap 
devotes a fair amount of space to the question whether it is possible 
to ‘‘reduce’’ extensions to intensions, or vice versa, since if it were 
possible one could avoid a needless duplication of entities; and as 
already mentioned, he himself proposes a device ‘‘not based on the 
assumption that there are entities of all these kinds’’ but only a 
single ‘‘neutral entity’’ for each expression (p. 146). And finally, 
to bring to a close this list of dicta that are puzzling in the light of 
Carnap’s ontological disclaimers, he declares in a reply to Quine 
that far from it being the case that all extensions (e.g., classes and 
‘‘the individuals of the concrete world’’) are repudiated by his 
analysis, statements about such entities can on the contrary always 
be translated into his own formulations. 

In consequence, the present reviewer is not convinced of the 
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ontological neutrality of Carnap’s position. It is, of course, ob- 
vious that the nominalist-realist controversy is not over an em- 
pirical issue; and it is no less obvious that anyone who conceives 
properties and propositions (in the traditional sense of these words) 
as spatio-temporal things, is badly confused—so much at least was 
shown in the Parmenides. But it is not evident that though the 
controversy is, in a broad sense, a logical and linguistic one, one 
is not taking sides in it when non-linguistic, non-mental, and (in 
most cases) non-material ‘‘entities’’ are acknowledged as the in- 
tensions of linguistic expressions. What does it mean to ‘‘look 
for’’ and affirm certain of such entities as the appropriate ones to 
serve as the intensions of predicates and sentences, if no ontological 
commitments of any sort are being made? It can be granted that 
the question whether to adopt a certain kind of language is an 
engineering problem. None the less, does the choice of a language 
explicitly recognizing entities like propositions involve less of a 
commitment to the assumption that there ‘‘are’’ such entities, than 
the choice of a language for mathematics and physics involves one 
in analogous commitments when that language refers to such 
entities as infinitesimals, absolute space, or electrons? There is, 
to be sure, a fundamental difference between the kind of evidence 
required to establish the existence of, say, electrons, and the kind 
of evidence relevant for affirming with warrant that there are such 
entities as infinitesimals or propositions—in the former case the 
evidence is in large measure empirical or factual, in the latter it is 
in the broad sense logical and dialectical. It is also clear that no 
disproof can be given for the assumption that there are infinitesi- 
mals or propositions, for the utmost that could be shown is that 
one can dispense with the assumption for the tasks at hand. Thus, 
ordinary discourse does distinguish between sentences and the 
propositions expressed by them, and no analysis which fails to 
recognize and do justice to the distinction can be regarded as 
satisfactory. Nevertheless, the intelligible question still remains 
whether the meaning of words like ‘‘proposition’’ or ‘‘concept’’ 
ean be so analyzed that, while observing the customary distinctions 
with respect to them, no reference to a domain of non-linguistic, 
non-mental, non-physiological, and non-material entities is required. 
On this question Carnap’s book has a number of relevant and sug- 
gestive hints, though their philosophic importance is perhaps con- 
cealed by his refusal to take explicit sides in a well-worn but still 
intelligible philosophic debate. 


ERNEsT NAGEL 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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BOOK NOTES 


Les Métaphores de Platon. Pierre Louis. (Collection d’études 
anciennes publiée sous le patronage de l’Association Guillaume 
Budé.) Paris: ‘‘Les Belles Lettres.’’ 1945. xxii + 269 pp. 


The fascination which the Platonic metaphor has engendered is 
well attested from the time of Aristotle to the present day, and 
M. Louis’ work is but the most recent chapter in the long and 
variegated study of poetic color in Plato. Aristotle himself is 
reported (Diogenes Laertius on Plato III, 37) to have been con- 
scious of Plato’s metaphorical language and his style as one be- 
tween poetry and prose; in this respect Cicero, Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus, Quintilian, Demetrius, and Longinus each contributed 
his own remark about this aspect of the dialogues. It was left for 
the nineteenth century, however, to contribute systematic analyses 
of Plato’s choice of words and employment of metaphor, and it is 
fair to say that most of the subsequent investigations in this field 
have been pyramided on the work of Lingenberg, Huber, Bertram, 
Fisher, and Berg. Louis regards Berg’s dissertation (Johns Hop- 
kins, 1903) as the most complete monograph consulted. 

After pausing briefly to examine the Aristotelian definition of 
metaphor (Poetics 21, 1457b 16 ff.), which he finds to be essentially 
the same as that of a simile (Rhetoric III, 4, 1406b) and the one 
adopted by Cicero and Quintilian (it is indeed unfortunate that 
Plato has left us no definition in the Cratylus and that we lack that 
section of Longinus which dealt with metaphors), Louis glances 
at the distinctions set forth by Stanford and Konrad, modern 
authorities on the classical metaphor, and settles for a Platonic 
definition by substituting peradopd for wapdderypa in the Sophist 
278 C 3, 4: ‘‘a metaphor is formed whenever that which is the same 
in some distinct instance is rightly conceived and compared with 
the original so that the two in association form one true notion.’’ 
As for the difference between metaphor and simile, Louis meta- 
phorically labels the latter as ‘‘un hors d’oeuvre facilement détach- 
able,’’ while the figure of his study is ‘‘absolument indispensable 
au sens de la phrase.’’ 

In the organization of his subject M. Louis departs from the 
customary procedure in studies of this nature. Whereas Berg, 
following the trend of the nineteenth century, was content to group 
figures in the several areas of meaning in which they are explicitly 
employed with a minimum explanation of their symbolism, Louis 
implements his belief in the relation between figures and interpre- 
tation of context by establishing the ideas and cycles of thought 
which make for the use of metaphors; in other words, since the 
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Platonic metaphors are not considered as ‘‘simples ornements,’’ it 
is deemed necessary to re-create, with Plato, the occasions and set- 
tings in which the figures present themselves. Accordingly Louis 
has divided his work into two parts: (1) ‘‘La Recherche,’’ in 
which are found subdivisions representing what may be termed the 
mechanics of Platonic investigation: reflection, dialectic, dialogue, 
and other manifestations of ‘‘activité intellectuelle’’; and (2) ‘‘La 
Doctrine,’’ the particular aspects which Platonism involves: man, 
soul, epistemology. To these two categories Louis has added an 
appendix in which the metaphors are grouped in traditional form 
according to their expression : nature, man, society, mythology, and 
history. The study ends with indices of all the passages cited from 
the dialogues and a listing of Greek words reproduced in the text 
as metaphors. 

To illustrate Louis’ method we may take the metaphor of the 
banquet or feast which is listed under the category of dialectic in 
“activité intellectuelle.’’ The use of yeboao in Alcibiades I 114 A 
(the works of questionable Platonic authorship Louis includes in 
his survey), of éortaicbov in Lysis 211 C, of cuprécwy in Protagoras 
347 D, of eioria in Phaedrus 227 B, of éorcdcews in Republic 352 B, 
of darrypovwy in Timaeus 17 A—to cite a few of the many instances 
gathered—all these have an affinity in that the interlocutors of the 
discussion are imagized as banqueters and the fare of the body 
conveys the notion of the soul’s nourishment. We have but to 
consider the Symposium for the expansion of this dominant meta- 
phor. Of course, in the appendix with its conventional grouping 
we find the same instances listed under ‘‘La Nourriture’’; but in 
the appendix, as in Berg’s section 28 (‘‘The metaphorical use of 
words denoting feasting .. .’’), there is not the convenience of 
showing the interrelationship of metaphors and Platonic thought. 

Now, over and above the two conclusions which Louis remarks 
about Plato’s use of metaphor, viz., (1) that it is not so much sheer 
invention as it is gifted assimilation of traditional metaphors that 
distinguish the Platonic metaphor, and (2) that the figures of meta- 
phor in Plato do not lend themselves essentially to a simple formula 
for their formation,—over and above these conclusions, Louis is to 
be commended for the type of scholarship which his study repre- 
sents. How easy it has been simply to catalogue words and phrases 
and ideas without any attempt to arrive at a metaphysic or at a 
synthesis of the subject under investigation! In a topic like the 
metaphor, to assign each instance to a group wherein it is appro- 
priate because of either the subject-matter of the metaphor or its 
immediate symbolism is to fail in the realization of the writer’s 
purpose and of his creative ability. This is especially true in an 
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author like Plato where metaphors not only obviate lengthy defini- 
tion and explanation but also lend a palatable color to an already 
colorful style and thought. Louis, by exploring the circumstances 
which make for metaphors and then by showing the kinship be- 
tween the figures themselves and their source, contributes a re- 
freshing method of philological and philosophical investigation, 
one which truly stands in the heritage of the Croisets, of Robin, 
and of Diés. . 
Though there is a plethora of references both in the footnotes 
and in the several indices, misprints in the volume are surprisingly 
few. The spelling of ‘‘Stranford’’ for ‘‘Stanford’’ in note 11 on 
page 3 is repeated several times, and there is an inconsistency be- 
tween the spelling of Wilamowitz on page xxi and that of Wilamo- 
vitz on page 111. Missing from the ‘‘Table des Matiéres’’ is 
‘*Premiére Partie: La Recherche’’ with its pagination. The format 
and consistency of the book are good, especially from Paris in 1945. 


JOHN RowE WorKMAN 
Brown UNIVERSITY 


The Heathens: Primitive Man and His Religions. Wrut1am How- 
ELLS. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday and Company, Inc. 
1948. 306 pp. $3.75. 


This is a breezy book about various primitive religious prac- 
tices written for general popular consumption. For the author 
religion is ‘‘wish fulfillment and reassurance of security and regu- 
larity.’’ But it goes beyond this to become ‘‘an emotional release, 
relief from anxiety and frustration ... [a] comforting pattern 
of behavior . . . [an aid in the] coordination of community life 
and effort . . . usable explanations of the universe .. . and guards 
against precise fears, like death and disease.’’ From this founda- 
tion Howells selects examples from many primitive groups to show 
how the human psyche has woven ‘‘a garment of religion, glamor- 
ously colored, to protect and adorn its tender self.’’ 

The Heathens contributes nothing new to the philosophical 
understanding of religion, but it does offer a well-written mine 
of information. The book should be useful in the classroom when 
religion is under discussion. 


J. R. E. 





OTHER NEW BOOKS AND JOURNALS 


Wahl, Jean: The Philosopher’s Way. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1948. xiv + 334 pp. $5.00. (This is a random 
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commentary on the history and meaning of the basic concepts used 
in philosophy. It is a little and unsystematic encyclopedia of 
definitions, philosophical epigrams, paradoxes, contradictions, sum- 
mary judgments, and of appercues. The concluding chapters 
sketch the author’s theory of dialectics in its relations to existential- 
ist and phenomenological theories. ) 
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